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Prices  received  by  farmers  for  truck  crops 
generally  have  tended  to  rise  or  fall  with  dis- 
posable personal  income.  However,  truck  crop 
prices  reached  their  peak  in  1943  while  the 
peak  in  annual  income  appears  to  have  been 


reached  in  1949.  Commercial  production  for 
the  fresh  market  has  been  following  a  gradual 
upward  trend,  but  apparently  reached  a  temp- 
orary peak  in  1946. 
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SUMMARY 


Outlook  for  1950 


Three  factors  are  dominant  in  the  1950  outlook  for  vegetables.  One 
is  the  upward  trend  in  consumption  resulting  both  from  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  increasing  per  capita  consumption  of  many  vegetables,  Potatoes 
and  sweetpotatoes  are  two  of  the  important  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  second  factor  is  the  continued  high  level  of  consumer  incomes,  ex- 
pected to  be  only  slightly  lower  than  the  record  levels  of  the  last  year 
or  so.    The  final  factor  is  the  reduced  supply  of  certain  vegetables  in 
prospect  for  early  1950. 

On  "the  basis  of  present  crop  prospects  and  stocks,  it  is  probable 
that  total  supplies  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage  available  for  .con~ 
sumption  in  the  first  half  of  19  50  will  be  substantially  smaller  than 
those  available  in  the  first  half  of  191+9«    Even  with  a  slightly  lower 
level  of  consumer  income  at  that  time,  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  onions  and  cabbage,  and  their  prices  at  retail,  are  expected  to  be 
' somewhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  for  potatoes  will  average 
considerably  above  support  level sa    No  general  increase  in  retail  prices 
of  canned  vegetables  is  expected  although  aggregate  supplies  in  -orospect 
are  smaller.    On  the  other  hand,  larger  supplies  -  and  lower  prices  - 
are  in  prospect  for  dry  edible  beans  and  sweetpotatoes.     Smaller  supplies 
of  dry  field  peas  are  expected  to  be  more  than  offset  by  reduced  demand 
for  export,     Domestic  prices  will  reflect  the  support  level  in  effect 
on  the  19^9  crop,  which  is  based  on  60  percent  of  parity  in  contrast  to 
the  90  percent  level  for  the  19^+8  crop. 
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Supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  in  the  first  half  of  1950  are  expected 
to  be  very  large  again.    Disappearance  into  wholesale  distribution  channels 
probably  will  equal  the  record  high. rate  of  recent  years.    Stocks  of 
frozen  vegetables  in  storage  September  1  this  year  are  nearly  one-fifth 
larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Reduced  Yields  Cut  Pall  Supplies 

Total  supplies  of  fresh  and  commercially  canned  vegetables  and  of 
potatoes  this  fall  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  last. year,  but 
supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  and  of  sweetpotatoes  and  dry  edible  beans 
will  be  larger. 

Though  there  have  been  some  reductions  in  acreage  compared  with,  a 
year  earlier,  the  much  lower  supplies  of  most  truck  crops  indicated  for 
harvest  this  fall  are  primarily  due  to  lower  average  yields  per  acre. 
Production  of  10  out  of  the  11  fall  truck  crops  reported  is  below  the 
19^8  fall  crops,  and  6  of  them  are  below  averages     Supplies  of  cabbage 
and  onions  for  storage  this  fall  will  be  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 
Prospective  acreage  of  cabbage  for  winter  harvest  is  slightly  smaller 
than  that  harvested  a  year  earlier,. 

Stocks  of  major  canned  vegetables  generally  are  lover  than  a  year 
earlier  and  total  production  for  commercial  processing  is  about  one-tenth 
smaller  this  year  than  last.    On  the  other  hand,  stocks' of  frozen  vegetable 
in  storage  are  considerably  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  total 
frozen  pack  is  believed  to  be  near-record  large. 

The  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  this  year  dropped  about  10  percent 
from  that  planted  last  year,  as  a  result  of  acreage  restrictions  and  the 
prospect  of  a  lower  support  price.    The  average  yield  per  acre  is  expected 
to  be, almost  10  percent  smaller  this  year  than  the  record  high  yield  of 
19^8,  but  well  above  that  of  any  other  year* 

The  19^9  potato  crop,  estimated  at  3^3  million  bushels,  is  about 
83  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  l°i+8  crop  of  UkS  million  bushels. 
Though  some  price-support  purchases  out  of  the  I9U9  crop  have  been 
necessary,  even  at  the  lower  60-percent-ofrparity  support  level  in  effect 
this  year,  prices  to  growers  in  general  have  been  and  are  expected  to 
continue  well  above  the  new  support  levels.    The  new  sweetpotato  crop  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  19^8  crop,  and  prices  which  growers  will  receive 
are  expected  to  average  moderately  lower  this  season^ 

Large  stocks  of  dry  edible  beans  held  by  or  under  purchase  agreements 
with  .the  Government,  together  with  this  year's  bumper  crop,  offer  little 
prospect  that  prices  to  growers  will  rise  above  the  support  level.  Support 
on  the  19U9  crop  is  at  go  percent  of  parity,  compared  with  90  percent  on 
the  I9U3  crop.    The  19U9  dry  bean  crop  is  expected  to  be  third  largest 
of  record,  despite  some  slight  reduction  from  19U8  in  both  acreage  and 
average  yield  per  acre.    On  the  other  hand  the  very  low  average  yield, 
per  acre  of  dry  field  peas  this  year  has  resulted  in  the  smallest  crop 
since  19^40 }  eVen  though  acreage  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 
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.TRUCK- CROPS,  FOR  FRESH  MARKET  .:  .  ' 

Outlook  for  1950'  • 

'In  the  first  half  of  1950,  prices  reeeivedby  commercial"  producers 
of  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment 'are  expected  to  -  he  generally 
slightly  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  .  Even  with  the  level  of  consumera" 
disposable  income  slightly  lower  than  in  the  first  half  of  19**9» 
appears  that  prices  may  he  higher  because  storage  stocks  of  cabbage, 
oniens,  carrots,  and  potatoes  available  early  next  year  will  be  consider- 
ably smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  for  truck  crops  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1950  probably  will 
be  slightly  iower.  than  those,  received  in  the  second  half  of. 19^9* 

Since  costs  of  production  and  marketing  are  apt  to  decline  less  , 
than  wholesale  or  farm  prices  of  commodities,  the  net  incomes  of  truck 
crop  growers  probably  will  be  moderately  smaller  in  1950  than  in  19^3 • 
Recently  increased  freight  rates  will  be  most  burdensome  to  those 
producers  who  are  farthest  from  market, 

Canada  Q-pens ' Door  to  Imports 

The  announcement  by  Canada  of  the  removal  effective  October  1  of 
import  restrictions  on  all  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  natural 
■state  opens  the  way  for  a  free  flow  of  all  winter  vegetables  from  the 
United  States  into  Canada.    The  largest  single  vegetable  item  which 
Canada  purchases  in  the  United  States  is  tomatoes,  followed  by  lettuce, 
carrots,  cabbage,  celery,  and  spinach,    Canada  relaxed  the  import 
restrictions  on  most  of  these  items  for  short  periods  early  in  V)hZ  and 
suspended  restrictions  on  all  of  them  in  the  £all  of  ,19^» 

In  19^-8,  our  exports  to  Canads  of  tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce, and 
spinach  were  only  a  fraction  of  the  exports  during  the  years  before 
the  restrictions  were  imposed.    Asparagus,  green  beans,  beets,  cauli- 
flower, cucumbers,  peas,  melons,  and  certain  other  vegetables  have  been 
banned  since  restrictions  were  imposed  in ■  November  19'^7r  while,  imports 
of  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and  onions  were  permitted  on  the  basis  of  a 
percentage  of  the  Value  of  imports  during  a  prior  base  periods  ■ 

Canned,  frozen,  or  other  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  are -still 
subject  to  guota  restrictions  or  embargo. 

19^9  United  States  Fall  Supplies 
Below  Average 

Early  estimates  indicate  that  total  United  States  production  of 
11  truck  crops  for  shipment  this  fall  may  be  fully  one-fifth  smaller 
than  last  fall  and  about  3  percent  below  average.    Of  the  crops  estimated 
•to  date,  fall  production  is  indicated  to  be  higher- than  last  year  only 
for  cauliflower }■  and  above  average  -only  f.er^lima  beans.,  cauliflower, 
lettuce,  and  early  fall  snap  beans  and  tomatoes.  Particularly 
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significant  for  fall  fresh  and  winter  storage  supplies  are  the  estimates 
of  fall  carrots  and  early  fall  Danish  cabbage.    Acreage,  yield,  and 
production  are  all  "below  average  for  "both  of  these  crops. 

Because  of  sharply  smaller  production,  trices  which  growers  receive 
for  most  fresh  market  truck  crops  this  fall  will  average  moderately  to 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,, 

Cabbage  (including  Cabbage 
For  Kraut 

Production  of  early  fall  domestic  type  cabbage  is  estimated  to  be 
21+7,200  tons  this  year,  which  is  l1?  percent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier 
and  9  percent  below  the  I933-H7  average*    As  usTial,  considerable  quantities 
of  this  type  of  cabbage  will  be  used  for  kraut  manufacture* 

The  early  fall  crop  of  Danish  type  cabbage  also  is  down  this  year* 
It  is  23  nercent  smaller  than         last  year's  crop  and  19  percent  below 
average.    The  big  reduction  in  the  crop  is  the  result  of  a  combination 
of  low  acreage  and  low  yield,  both  of  which  are  below  last  year  and  below 
average.    It  is  primarily  from  this  crop  that  supplies  are  drawn  for 
storage  and  marketing  through  the  winter  months.    Consequently5  storage 
supplies  are  expected  to  be. relatively  short  and  high-priced  this  winter. 

Acreage  of  cabbage  for  late  fall  harvest  is  expected  to  be  about 
3  percent  smaller  than  in  19^8  but  31  percent  larger  than  average.  The 
late  fall  crop  has  averaged  only  about  one-tenth  as  large  as  the  early 
fall  Danish  crop,  and  for  the  most  part  is  moved  to  market  as  it  is 
harvested,  ; 

As  of  September  1,  prospective  acreage  of  cabbage  for"  winter  harvest, 
and  marketing  is  slightly  smaller  than  that  last  year,  but  slightly  larger 
than  the  10-year  average.-    This  crop  is  grown  mainly  in  Texas  and  Florida. 

Carrot  a       - '  •  -" 

The  fall  carrot  crop  also  is  down  considerably  this  year  because 
both  acreage  and  yield  are  below  last  year  and  below  average.    The  crop 
is  estimated  to  be  27  percent  below  the  19Ug  fall  crop,  and  12  percent 
below  the  10-year  average.    With  this  small  fall  crop  following  the 
small  crop  harvested  this  summer,  prices  will  continue  high  well  into 
this  winter  at  least. 

Celery 

Prices  received  by  growers  for  celery  this  fall  and  early  winter 
probably  will  be  higher  than  those  received  last  year. 

The  early  fall  celery  crop  is  estimated  to  be  20  percent  smaller 
than  the  19Ug  crop  and  Uo  percent  smaller  than  the  193S-U7  average. 
Both 'acreage  and  yield   are  below  last  year  and  acreage  la    far  below 
average.  .-•.•-■« 
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Yields  are  not  yet  estimated  for  late  fall  celery,  "but  acreage  is 
indicated  to  be  7  percent  smaller  than  last  year  and  20  percent  "below 
average*  .  .  ' 

Lettuce 

With  both  yield  and  acreage  for  harvest  down  from  last  year,  the 
fall  lettuce  crop  is  15  percent  smaller  than  last  fall's  crop9  although 
11  percent  larger  than  average.    With  most  other  commercial  truck  crops 
also  in  "shorter  supply  than  last  fall,  prices  received  by  farmers,  for 
lettuce  this  fall  probably  will  average  higher  than "those  of  a  year 
earlier,  when  prices  in  some  States  fell  below  the  10-year  average. 

Demand  for  lettuce  in  early  1950  is  expected  to  continue  high 
because. of  the  continued  relatively  high  consumer  demand  for  food  and 
also  "because  of  the  long-time  upward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
lettuce.- 

Onions 

Dry  onions  for  fall,-  winter,  and  early  spring  distribution  out  of 
storage  .come  primarily  from  commercial  areas,  producing  for  late  summer 
harvest*    Geographically,  the  late  summer  crop  usually  is  divided  as 
follows!    hO  to  50  percent  in  the  Western  States,  and  the  rest  about 
equally  divided  between  Central  and  Eastern  areas.    The  crop  this  year 
in  the  Western  States  is  up  2  percent  ovsr  last  year,  but  this  increase 
is  far  less  than  enough  to  make  up  for  the  poor  yields  and  small  crops 
in  the  Central  and  Eastern  areas. 

The  total  late  summer  crop  this  year  is  17-  percent  smaller  than  in 
19^-S  and  b  percent  smaller  than  the  10-year  average,  Consequentlys 
prices  for  onions  this  fall  and  winter  will  be  much  higher  than  those 
of  a  year  earlier,  and  may  approach  the  record  high  prices  of  19^7<> 
These  high  prices  probably  will  attract  larger  than  usual  imports  of 
onions,  particularly  from  countries  whose  currencies  have  "been  devalued. 

Tomatoes 

Prices  to. growers  for  tomatoes  probably  will  be  considerably  higher  , 
than  last  year  during  September  and  early  October,  but  thereafter 
probably  will  fail  to  rise  as  much  as  prices  did  in  the  late  fall  of  19^-S. 
In  1950,  prices  for  tomatoes  probably. will  be  moderately  lower  than  in 
I949 p  assuming  about  equal  quantities  produced,  but  such  prices  still 
would  be  far  above  prewar  levelso 

Production  of  tomatoes  for  early  fall  harvest  is  estimated' to  be 
,17  percent  smaller  than  the  very  large  crop  in  19^8,  but  27  percent 
larger  than  the  10-year  average  for  early  fall.    Acreage  for  late  fall 
harvest  is  indicated  to  be  more  than  one— fifth  larger  than  last  year, 
.and  more  than  double  the  10-year  average  for  late  fall0 
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Other  Fall-Season  Truck  Crops 

Cauliflower  is  the  only  fall  crop  reported  for  which  production  is 
expected  to  he  larger  this  year  than  last.    The  crop  is  estimated  at 
10  percent  more  than  last  year  and  77  percent  more  than  the  1938-^7  averag 

Lima  "beans  for  fall  harvest  are  11  percent  smaller  than. last  fall, 
"but  lU  percent  ahove  average,.    Early  fall  production  of  snap  "beans  is 
moderately  smaller  than  last  year  "but  slightly  ahove  average.    Early  fall 
crops  of  cucumhers,  green  peas,  and  spinach  are  h  to  10  percent  smaller 
than  last  year,  and  moderately  to  considerably  "below  average.    Prices  of 
each  of  these  5  fall  crops  are  expected  to  he  at  least  moderately  higher 
than  last  fall, 

TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  PROCESSING- 

Outlook  for  1950 

Consumer  demand  for  canned  and  frozen  vegetahles  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  is  expected  to  he  ahout  as  strong  as  in  l9*+9»  Demand 
later  in  the  year  may  he  slightly  weaker,  if  ample  supplies  of  fresh 
vegetahles  are  availahle.    However^  the  upward  trend  in  per  capita 
consumption  which"  has  "been  evident  in  the  past  decade  or  so  is  expected 
to  hold  consumption  of  "both  canned  and  frozen  vegetahles  at  high  levels. 

Because  of  very  large  production  for  processing  and  presumahly 
large  canned  or  frozen  packs  of  green  lima  "beans,  snap  "beans,  sweet  corn, 
pimientos,  and  spinach  this  year,  processor  demand  for  the^se  crops  in 
1950  may  show  some  slackening  from  the  present  very  high  levels  and 
those  of  recent  years.    However,  no  substantial  reduction  in  price  to 
growers  is  expected  in  1950  on  tomatoes,  green  peas,  or  cahhage  for 
kraut  "because  of  the  price  or  acreage  adjustments  already  made  for  these 
crop  s  in  19U9, 

Tomatoes 

The  I9U9  crop  of  tomatoes  for  commercial  processing  is  ahout 
IS  percent  smaller  than  the  19^8  crop,  13  percent  smaller  than  average 
for  1938-^7,  and  hy  far  the  smallest  crop  grown  since  19H0,  Total 
acreage  planted  in  19^9  was  cut. hack  from  that  planted  in  19US  and 
other  recent  years.    Yields  per  acre  also  dropped  "below  19HS  in  most 
of  the  heavier  producing  States,    Aggregate  average  yield  for  all 
States  is  estimated  to  he  6.65  tons  per  acre,  compared  with  7,27  for 
19^8  and  5eUk  for  the  10-year  average, 

A  continued  high  rate  of  consumption  of  canned  tomatoes,  tomato 
juice,  and  other  tomato  products  is  expected  in  the  next  several  months 
to  reduce  total  canner  and  distributor  stocks  of  these  items  relative 
to  a  year  earlier.    By  next  spring,  canner s  may  need  to  contract  a 
larger  acreage  than  they  did  in  1949, 
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Snap  Beans 

In  1950  r  .-demand  "by  processors  for  snap  bean  tonnage,  and  prices 
offered,  should  "be  about- as  high  as  in  19^9* 

Production  of  snap  beans  for  processing  this  year  is  estimated  to 
be  about  IS  percent  larger  than  in  19*+8  (which  was  only  slightly  above 
average)  and  20  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  average*    The  .19^9  crop 
is  larger  than  any  other  crop  except  those^  of  the  wartime  period  of 
19^2  through  19^5*    However,,  it  appears  to  be  about  in  line  with 
population  growth  and  consumption  trends  in  this  country. 

Sweet  Corn 

Consumer  demand  for  canned  sweet  corn  is  expected  to  continue 
strong  in  1950 »  but  judged  from  current  stocks  processor  demand  for 
1950-pack  tonnage  may  be  slightly  weaker  than  in  19^9* 

A  slight  reduction  in  acreage  of  sweet  corn  for  processing  in 
19U9  compared  with  19^8  was  offset  in  considerably  part  by  record  high 
average  yields  in  19^9«>  ~  The  total  crop  is  indicated  to  be  about  2  per- 
cent .smaller  than  in  19^-8  and  nearly r20  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 

Because  canners'  June  1. stocks  of  canned  sweet  corn  this  year  were 
much  larger  than  those  of  a  year  earlier,  and  those  of  wholesale  distrib- 
utors  slightly  larger,  it  probably  will  take  very  aggressive  merchandising 
to  keep  stocks  from  being  larger  next  March  than  they  were  a  year  earlier. 

Green  Peas 

In  195Cy  demand  by  commercial  processors  for  green  peas  to  can  and 
to  freeze  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  in  19*j-9» 

Acreage  of  green  peas  ^or  processing  this  year  is  a  little  above 
last  year  but  yield  is  a  little  lower.    Both  acreage  and  yield  this  year 
are  beJLovr  the  1938-^7  average.    As  of  mid-July  the  crop  was  expected  to 
total  5  percent  smaller  than  in  19^+8  and  12  percent  less  than  the 
10-year  average.    This  is  the  smallest  crop  since  19^0S  and  probably 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  population  and  rising 
trend  in  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  and  frozen  green  peas„  Total 
stocks  of  canned  peas  held  by  packers  and  wholesale  distributors  June  1 
of  this  year  were  considerably  smaller  than  the  heavy  stocks  of  a  year 
earlier3    Current  stocks  of  frozen  peas  likewise  are  smaller  than  those 
of  a  year  ago. 

Cabbage  for  Kraut  • 

Until  December,  no  official  estimate  will  be  available  as  to  the 
total  quantity  of  cabbage  that  may  be  converted  into  kraut  this  year. 
Despite  an  increased  acreage,  production  of  cabbage  on  acreage  owned  by 
or  under  contract  to  kraut  manufacturers  is  indicated  to  be  about  13  per- 
cent smaller  than  last  yearr.    This  is  the  result  of  a  large  drop  in 
average  yield  per  acre* 
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Most  of  the  cabbage  made  into  kraut  comes  from  the  summer  and  early 
fall  domestic  type  producing  areas.    Total .product ion  in  these  areas 
available  for  both  fresh  market  and  for  kraut  is  about  lk  percent  smaller 
than  last  year  and  9  percent  below  average.    Deducting  the  tonnage  under 
contract  from  the  total  supplies  gives  the  tonnage  available  for  fresh 
market  and  for  open  market _ purchase  by  kraut  packers;  this  calculation 
gives  399,650  tons  for  19*+9,  a  reduction  of  about  13  percent  from  the 
comparable  figure  for  19^8. 

Of  the  total  191,600  tons  of  cabbage  used  by  kraut  packers  last 
year,  53  percent  was  acquired  on  the  open  market.    This  percentage  has 
averaged  52  percent  over  the  1938-^7  period. 

Since  fresh  market  cabbage  has  been  bringing  relatively  high  prices 
this  summer  and  fall,  it  seems  likely  that  kraut  packers  may  draw  upon 
the  open  market  for  less  than  half  of  their  total  supplies  this  year. 
Thus,  the  total  use  of  cabbage  for  kraut  this  year  seems  certain  to  be 
less  than  last  year  and  may  be  below  average. 

In  1950,  demand  by  kraut  packers  for  cabbage  for  kraut  probably 
vail  be  about  as  strong  as  in  19^9»    On  the  other  hand,  if  open-market 
tonnage  proves  to  be  unusually  large  next  year,  as  often  happens 
following  a  year  of  below-average  production,  prices  paid  by  kraut 
packers  may  be  lower  than  in  19^9» 

Other  Processing  Crops 

Production  estimates  available  for  other  processing  crops  indicate 
a  record  large  crop  of  green  lima  beans,  a  crop  of  beets,  for  canning 
about  k2  percent  larger  than  in  19*+8,  and  a  crop  of  pimi entos  in  Georgia 
29  percent  larger  than  in  19*18. 

The  19^9  crop  of  spinach  for  processing  in  the  areas  where  it  is 
grown  for  winter  and  spring  harvest  -was  estimated  in  June  to  be  per- 
cent larger  than  the  19^8  crop  and  7  percent  more  than  average.  The 
crop  in  fall  harvest  areas  will  be  estimated  in  November.    On  an  average, 
the  fall  crop  has  provided  about  one-fifth  of  the  annual  crop  for  processing 

The  planted  acreage  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  this  year  was  estimated 
in  June  to  be  about  3  percent  larger  than  in  19*4-8  and  29  percent  above 
the  10-year  average. 

Aggregate  Production  Below  I9U8 

On  the  basis  of  the  acreages  and  crops  reported  to  date  this  year, 
it  seems  likely  that  aggregate  production  of  the  11  crops  for  processing 
(including  asparagus)  will  be  about  one-tenth  below  that  of  19*+8. 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES 

Outlook  for  1950 

Consumption*  of  canned  vegetables  in  1950  is  expected  to  continue 
high  at  a  rave  only  slightly  lower  than  in  19-+9e  and- with  the  reduction 
due  primarily  to  reduced  supplies.  ''  Based  on  estimates  of  production  for 
commercial  processing,  the  19^9  pack  of  commercially- canned  vegetables 
is  expected  to  "be  about  one-tenth  smaller  than  the  1-9^8  nack.  Combined 
packer  and  wholesale  distributor  stocks  (June  lr  19^9').  °f  tiie  5.m£.jor 
canned  vegetable  items  (tomatoes,  tomato  Juice,  sweet  corn,  green  beans, 
and  green  peas)  were  only  moderately  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Within 
this  group,  stocks  of  green  beans  and  green  peas  are  smaller  than  a 
year  earlier.    While  ccmolete  data  are  not  available,  it. is  believed 
that  total  stocks  of  all '  canned,  vegetables  are  somewhat  lower  than  a 
year  earlier.    By  the  end  of  the  19^9  pack  year,  total  stocks  are  expected 
to  be  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

FROZEN  VEGETABLES 

Outlook  for  1950 

Consumption  of  frozen  vegetables  in  1950  is  expected  to  continue 
at  near  the  record  high  levels  of  IS'48  and  19-4-9 .    Supplies  will  be 
adequate.    Tentative  estimates  of  the  19^9  total  pack  indicate  a  record 
or  near-record  pack.    September  1,  19^9,  stocks  of  frozen  vegetables, 
in  storage'  were  31-+  million  pounds,  compared  to  about  267  million  pounds 
a  year  earlier  and  a  5-year  (l91+U-Ug)  average  of  2^2  million  pounds. 
Increased  holdings  of  frozen  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  sweet  com,  and 
green,  peas  w.:re  largely  responsible  for  a  record-large  August  increase 
in  frozen  vegetable  holdings  and  imply  heavy  packing  operations  in  these 
items. 

POTATOES 

Outlook  for  1950 

Supply  and  price  prospects  for  potatoes  in  1950  will  be  heavily 
influenced  by  acreage  allotments,  marketing  agreements,  and  the  level  of 
price  support  available.    During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  supplies 
of  old-crop  potatoes  carried  over  will  be  much  smaller  than  those  of  a 
year  earlier.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  19^9  late-crop  potatoes 
in  general  are  expected*  to  average  well  above  support  levels.  According 
to  current  legislation,  prices  received  by  eligible  growers  for  potatoes 
of  the  1950  crop  are  to  be  supported  at  6*0  to  90  percent  of  -parity,  with 
determination  of  the  level  within  this  permitted  range  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

No  permanent  reversal  of  the  long-time  downtrend  in  per  capita 
consumption  of  potatoes  is  foreseen  at  this  time,  though  it  is  unlikely  . 
that  the  decline  will  continue  indefinitely  at  the  rate  apparent  in  the. 
past  several  decades.    It  is  orobabl©  that  per  capita  consumption  in  some 
of  the  next  few  years  might  exceed  the  record  low  rate  of  the  19*+8  crop. 
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I3U9  Crop  363  Million  Bushels 

Based  on  September  1  conditions  the  19^9  prospective  potato  crop 
in  all  States  has  been  estimated  at  363$Ool,000  "bushels.    This  is  19  per- 
cent less  than  the  Uh5tg50,000  "bushels  harvested  in  I9US  and  8  percent 
below  the  1938-47  average  of  393,^3,000  "bushels. 

The  lower  production  this  year  is  due  both  to  the  reduced  acreage 
planted  and  to  lower  yield. per  acre.    However,  the  average  yield  indicated 
at  this  time  (191.3  bushels)  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  record  high 
yield  set  by  the  1§H8  crop. 

The  19^-9  crop  in  the  29  late  States,  upon  which  we  depend  for  our 
winter  and  early— spring  supplies  out  of  storage,  was  indicated  September  1 
to  be  about  276  million  bushels.    This  quantity  is  68  million  bushels  —  or 
nearly  one-f if th  —  smaller  than  the  19^8  late  crop,  from  which  large 
quantities  were  removed  as  surplus. 

In  the  early  and  intermediate  States,  this  year's  production  was 
8  percent  and  27  percent,  respectively,  smaller  than  in  19*+8.    ?he  crop 
in  the  early  States  was  about  7  percent  above  the  1938-^7  average,  but 
the  intermediate  States  crop  was  almost  one-fifth  below  average. 

Prices  Now  Generally  Above  Supports 

Price-support  for  the  19^9  potato  crop  is  based  on  60  percent  of 
parity,  whereas  sup-port  on  the  15^8  crop  was  based  on  90  percent  of  parity. 
Because  of  the  much  smaller  crop  and  the  lower  support  level  this  year, 
mandatory. price-support  operations  this  year  have  been  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  last  year.    Government  purchases  this  season  through  September  27 
totaled  7o8  million  bushels,  less  than  one-fourth  the  J>6  million  acquired 
by  the  same  date  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  received  by  potato  growers  are  now  generally  well  above 
support  levels,  and  are  expected  to  continue  so  at  least  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1950e 

19^9  Support  Program  Influencing 
Quality  Marketed 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  support  program  for  the  i9^9  crop,. the 
same  support  price  is  available  for  U.  S.  No.  2,  U.  S.  No.  1  Size  Bj 
and  commercial  grade  potatoes  as  is  available  for  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 
Relatively  few  of  the  potatoes  purchased  for  price  support  this  season 
have  been  of  No.  1  grade. 

To  the  extent  that  drawing  off  the  market  the  less  desirable  grades 
and  sizes  has  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  acceptability  of  potatoes 
offered  to  the  consuming  public,  the  support  program  this  year  may  be 
stimulating  consumption  of  potatoes. 
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.  Loans  Again  Avail aTble. 

As  in  former  years.,,  a  loan  program  has  "been  set  up  for  eligible 
producers  of  late-crop  potatoes*.    It  is  intended  to  assist  growers  in 
need  of  harvest-t ine  financing  and  gives  indirect  assistance,  to  the 
price-suoport  program  "by  encouraging  an  orderly  movement  of  the  crop* 

SWEETPOTATOES  . 

Outlook  for  1950 

Production  of  -sweetpotatoes  in  1950  probably  will  he  little,  if 
'any,  larger  than  in  19*+9»  barring  a  substantial  change  from  19*+9  in  the 
relative  price  prospects  for  alternative  crops  in  the  principal  sweet— 
potato-producing  States*    Assuming  equal  production,  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  1950-crop  sweetpotatoes  are  expected  to  be  slightly  lower 
than  those  received  for  the  19^9  crop*    This  expectation  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  of  a  slightly  lower  general  level  of  prices  and  a  con- 
tinuing but  gradual  downward  trend  in  average  per  capita  consumption  of 
sweetpotatoes* 

19^9  Crop  Slightly  larger 
Than  19^3  Crop  " 

The  19^9  sweetpotato  crop  is  expected  to  be  about  H  percent  larger 
than,  the  19^8  crop,  but  IS  percent  below  average,  based  on  September  1 
conditions*    Both  acreage  and  average  yield  are  up  slightly  from  last 
year, 

*  # 

The  increase  in  crop  this  year  may  permit . some  slight  increase 
from  last  yearls  record-low  rate  in  per  capita  consumption  of  sweetpotatoes* 

Prices  Slightly  Lower 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  19^+9-crop  sweetpotatoes  are  expected 
to  average  slightly  lower  than  those  received  for  the  19^8  crop* .  Howevor, 
..such  prices  will  continue  to  be  high  by  prewar  standards,  and  will  be 
considerably  above  the  minimum  support  level  of  80  percent  of  parity0 
As  in  the  past  several  years,  little  price-support  activity  will  be 
required*  ... 

DRY' EDIBLE  BEANS 

Outlook  for  1950  -.. 

The  outlook  for  producers  of  1950-crop  dry  edible  beans  is  unfavorabLe* 
Very  large  stocks  of  dry  beans  will  be  carried  over  from  the  19^-8  and 
19^9  crops*     Domestic  demand  is  expected  to  be  reasonably  stable  at  only 
a  slightly  lower  level  than  in  19^9»    Export  demand,  however,  is  expected 
to  be  weaker,  both  because  of  further  foreign  efforts,  toward  self 
sufficiency  in  food  crops  and  because  of  the  general  devaluation  of. 
foreign  currenciesc    The  benefits  of  such  price  support  as  may  be  made 
available  may  be  offset  in  part  by  possible  restrictions  on  acreage* 
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The  carryover  of  major  types  of  dry  "beans  into  the.  1950-crop  year 
is  expected  to  "be  most  troublesome  for  Great  Northern  and  Baby  Lima 
beans  and  least  so  for  Standard  Lima  and  Blackeye  beans* 

Prospective  Crop  ' 

Third  Largest  of  Record 

September  1  prospects  pointed  to  a  crop  of  19,650,000  bags  (uncleaned 
basis)  this  year,  which  would  be. 6  percent  smaller  than  the  19^8  crop, 
but  17  percent  larger  than  the  1938-^7  average  production,  and  would  be 
the  third  largest  crop  of  record.    Average  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
country  this  year  is  nearly  as  large  as  last  year's  record  high  yield, 
but  acreage  is  down  slightly. 

The  Crop  By  Type-Areas 

While  19^9  production  is  not  yet  estimated  by  types  of  beans  (except 
in  California),  some  implications  can  be  drawn  from  relative  production 
in  the  areas  specializing  in  certain  types* 

The  quick-maturing  Great  Northern  beans,  well  adapted  to  the  high- 
altitude  irrigated  valleys  of  the  West,  are  grown  mostly  in  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Nebraska,  and  Montana.    The  total  crop'  of  all  varieties  in 
these  States  is  estimated  to  be  about  6  percent  smaller  than  in  19^-8, 
but  more  than  one-third  larger  than  the  1938-^7  average  production. 

Pea  and  medium  white  beans  are  nearly  all  grown  in  Michigan,  but 
small  quantities  are  grown  also  in  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Idahos  The 
crop  of  all  beans  this  year  in  Michigan  is  about  9  percent  larger  than 
last  year's  crop,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  I938-U7  average. 

Pinto  beans  are  the  outstanding  variety  grown  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah.  .The  19U9  crop  of  all  beans  in  these  States,  estimated 
as  of  September  1,  is  slightly  smaller  than  in  19^8  but  about  one^tenth 
larger  than  average. 

Most  of  the  Red  Kidney  beans  are  grown  in  New  York  and  this  is  the 
principal  variety  for  that  State,    The  New  York  bean  crop  this  year  is 
estimated  to  be  28  percent  smaller  than  last  year's  record  large  crop  — 
primarily  because  of  the  much  smaller  yield  per  acre  —  but  fully  one- 
fourth  larger  than  the  10-year  average. 

Dry  Limas  are  produced  in  California.    Production  of  both  Baby 
and  Standard. Limas  is  above  last  year's  figures  by  5  and  7  percent, 
respectively,  and  above  the  10-year  averages  by  13  and  17  percent, 
respectively.    The  many  other  varieties  grown  in  California  together 
make  up  only  about  half  of  the  total  California  bean  crop.    The  I9U9  crop 
of  varieties  other  than  Lima  is  down  almost  one-fourth  from  last  year, 
when  production  of  Blackeye,  Small  White,  and  Pink  beans  was  unusually 
high,  and  is  only  2  percent  above  the  10-year  average. 
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Long-Time  Trends  By  Varieties 

Production  of  dry  beans  since  1929  has  gone  through  many  ups  and 
downs,  •'both  when  considered  "by  varieties  and  when  considered  by  States* 
Because  of  the  unusual  war  and  postwar  demands  for  "beans  of  snecial 

•types,  the  production  picture  in  these. recent  years  is  deemed  an  unreliable 
indicator  as  to  future,  trends*    Production  of  nearly  all  types  boomed 

.  during  the  war  and  declined  since.    Production  of  Great  Northern,  Pinto, 
'Red  Kidney,  and  Baby  Lima  varieties  is.  now  on  a  higher  level  than  in 
the  early  1930fs,  whereas  the  reverse  appears  to  be  true  for  Pea  and 
Medium  White  beans,  and  Standard  Limas. 

Prices  At  Support 
On  Lower  Level 

The  large  stocks  of  beans  which  the  Government  holds  or  is  obligated 
to  acquire  under  purchase  agreements,  the  large  19^-9  crop  in  prospect, 
and  current  price  quotations,  all  make  it  quite  apparent  that  prices 
which  growers  will  receive  for  the  19*+9  crop  of  most  varieties  are  not 
likely  to  rise  above  the  support  level©    Support  on  the  I9H9  crop  is  at 
80  percent  of  parity;  support  on  the  19^-8  crop  was  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
Support  for  the  1950  crop,  under  present  legislation,  is  permissive  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  available,  at  any  percentage  of  parity  up  to  90. 

Total  stocks  of  old  beans  at  the  beginning  of  the  19^9~crop  marketing 
season  probably  were  about  5  million  bags,  a  record-high  figure  and 
several  times  as  largo  as  normal  prewar  stocks.    Incomplete  information 
indicates  that  stocks  of  most  varieties  are  ample  to  surplus  in  relation 
to  current  production  of  and  demand  for  those  varieties.  Possible 
exceptions  are  Blackeye,  Standard  Limas,  Small  Red,  and  Cranberry  beans. 

DRY  PISLD  PEA.S 

Outlook  for  1950 

.Supplies  of  dry  field  peas  in  1950  probably  will  continue  somewhat 
in  excess  of  domestic  demand  through  the  marketing  season  for. the  19^9 
crop*    The  further  drop  in  demand  for  export  expected  in  1950  njay  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  reduced  supplies  available  for  export.  Under 
present  legislation,  price  support  for  the  1950  crop  is  permissive,  if 
funds  are  available, .  at  a  level  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre-t&ry  of 
Agriculture  within  the  range  of  0  to  90  percent  of  the  " comparable" 
parity  for  that  crop. 

19^9  Crop  Larger 
Than  Prevfor 

Although  the  19^9  crop  of  dry  field  peas,  estimated  September  1  at 
3,^-18,000  bags  (uncleaned  basis),  is  5  percent  smaller  than  the  19^8  crop 
and  39  percent  below  the  1938-^7  average  production,  it  is  larger  than 
any  crop  prior  to  19^1f  and  more  than  enough  to  meet  annual  domestic 
requirement  s» 
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Sup-port  New  At 

£0  Percent  Level 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  support  level  at  90  percent  of  "comparable" 
parity  which  applied  to  the  19^+S  crop  of  dry  smooth  peas,,  support  for 
the  19^9  crop  is  "based  on  60  percent  of  "comparable"  parity.  With 
prices  received  "by  growers  for  dry  smooth  peas  resting  upon  the  support 
level,  and  with  parity  itself  somewhat  lower  this  year  than  last, 
prices  received  for  dry  peas  probably  will  average  fully  one-tfclid'.' 
lower  for  the  19U9  crop  than  for  the  19Ug  crop.    The  United  States 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  all  dry  peas  on  September  15,  19^9/ 
was  reported  at  $2.95  Per  100  pounds,  in  contrast  to  $*+»99  a  year  earlier 


NOTE: 

This  issue  off  the  Vegetable  Situation 
contains  2  added  features.    On  pages  17  saicL  18 
are  charts  showing  the  long-time  trends  in  pro- 
duction of,  and  season-average  price  received 
by  growers  for  major  truck  crops  produced  for 
fresh  market  and  for  commercial  processing. 

On  pages  29-3I1  there  are  tables  for  dry 
edible  beans  showing  United  States  production, 
by  major  areas  and  major  types,  and  the  disposition 
made  of  the  total  crop,  for  the  years  1929-Ug, 
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EIGHT  COMMERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  FRESH  MARKET 
SHIPMENT:  PRODUCTION  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES 
RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1918-49 
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PER.  BU.  (THOUSANDS) 


DOLLARS 
PER  TON 


1  1 

PEAS,  GREEN 

N 

i  \ 

§  V 

►  \ 

- 1  

Q 

3 


100 

0       '  1 1 1 ' ' 1  ' 1  i ' '  i '  0 

900     I  1         I  1  3 

CARROTS 

600     I  1  h/— 

300 
0 

180 
120 

60 
0 

1,200 
800 

400 

0 

1920    1930   1940  1950 


0 

4.5 


3.0  1,000 


1.5 


i '  ■ ' '  ■  *  ■ " '  ■ 


Lu-L-L 


1920    1930    1940  1950 


NOTE:  SCALES  ARE  DIFFERENT 

DATA  FOR  1948  AND  1949  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEC.    47413-X     BUREAU   OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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EIGHT  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PROCESSING: 
PRODUCTION  AND  SEASON  AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED 
BY  FARMERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1918-49 


TONS 

( THOUSANDS ) 


50 


25 


0 

300 


200 

100 

0 

300 

200 
100 


0 

150 


100 


50 


— r  ■           |  1 

BEANS,  GREEN  LIMA 

 1  1  7 

Production  I- 

-  -  -  Price 

u 

m 

'A? 

DOLLARS  TONS 

PER  TON     (  THOUSANDS  ) 


BEETS 


I 1 1 1 1 1 "  1 1 1  ■  "  ■ 1 1  ■ 1 1 1 "  " 1 1 "  1 


CUCUMBERS 

-  (FOR  PICKLES)  K, 

1  * 
-  I  ' 

-ib/ 

t-/-V 

fv 

t 

/ 

r 

SPINACH 


150 


75 


0 

30 


20 


10 


0 

90 


60 


30 


0 

75 


50 


25 


1920    1930    1940  1950 


200 

100 

0 

1,500 

1,000 


500  -1- 


0 

600 


400 


200 


0 

4,500 


1 

BEA 

i 

NS,  SNi 

It  V 

II 
fl 
f 

r  

\  N 

iniliiii 

DOLLARS 
PER  TON 


CORN,  SWEET 


1 1 1 " 1 "  " 1 "  " 1 " 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 " 1 1 1  0 

120 


PEAS,  GREEN 


11111  1 


1  1  "  1  u 1  1 


J-LLi 


ixLU 


TOMATOES 


1920    1930    1940  1950 


NOTE,  SCALES  ARE  DIFFERENT 

DATA  FOR  1948  AND  1949  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  47414-X     BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
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Table  1.-  :5rt>.«k'  crop*  for^f&eshlaarket. Reported  Commercial  acreage  and  production,  average  1938-1*7 » 
.  -         br-t  a-4  indicated  19^9    »>         ,  . 


Seasonal  group 
and  crop 


i 

i  Average 

i  ;  ,  .. 
i  1938-J+T 


Acreage 


Production  (equivalent  tons)  if 


acre 


t    Indicated  19>49  ■:  y.  Ayerage  , 

19U6  i  ■  t    1    i.       :Percent-:   .         ;  : 

;    titi   Amount       age  of  :  i938-l*7  : 

>>•   '  -      :-  19^8    :  '.  i 


|    Indicated  191*9 

19US     :  :Percent- 

:    Amount  :  age  of 

t     .  ;  19^8 

Tone  Percent 


Acres-         Acres      Percent  -  Tons  Tons 

— —         _____      _____  /  ..* 

101  1.199,700.  1,506,800   1,337.900  .89 

99  -1.985,300  -  2,012,500  .101 


I 

WINTER  2/  

t 
I 

spriho  3/  ...  I 

I 

• :  -  .'  ,.     1  ■ 

SUMMER  .,'....1 

,  '  '  '  1 
I 

FALL  t 
Lima  beans  .......... .t 

Snap  beans  _/  .... *....! 

Cabbage  2/  t 

Carrots  I 

Cauliflower   l 

Celery  ............... t 

Oupumbers  ]*/  ...  * 

Lettuce   t 

Green  peas  _/  . v..... .1 

Spinach  _/  I 

Tomatoes  

I 
I 
I 
t 
I 


268,370 

295.650 

298,500 

619,090 

617,090 

615.U70 

725,6140 

705,250 

71s*.  380' 

Total  fall  to  datel , 
Acreage  and  production 
Acreage   t 


700 

21.7P 
•66,1*90 
23,880 

6,520 
23,060 

1,830 

37.040 
6,160 

28*810 


19"+»800 
222,890 


.  600 
21,800 
68,880 
28,820 
7,000 
17,  1*80 
1,600 
,760 
,300 
.5,600 
"+3, 900 


1 


.  550 
21,100 
65,830 
21,900 

8,100 
15,760 

1,1*00 
^1,990 

3,800, 
,  5,550 

1*1*,  300 


92  700 

97  30,700 

96  _/569,ooo 

76  21*1  ;ooo- 

116  33.500 

90  _/i59, 300. 

88  3,000 

92  199,800 

88  ,  r  11,»»0  . 

99  iU,6oo 

101  '5/75. 600 


900 
"  "3^,500 
■5/600,100 

289,700 

, .  .53.?oo. 
5/119,600 
"  2,200 

<26l,l*00 
.    .  .7,100 

iU.700 
'5/115.500 


800 

31,806 
•5/1*88,000 
211,000 
59,Hoo 
5/95,500 

2,000' 

222,600 

6,800 

13.300 
5/95,900 


208,260     188,950         91  1,338,600*  i',U99,500  1,227,100 

21*5,71*0       230,280  9I*  "...  - 


2 

,1 
I 
I, 
: 

( 

.»  1,807,900 
t 
I 

>l  1.835.990 

* 
t 

t  -\ 
t 

ANNUAL  TOTAL  J  1,869,170 


TOTAL  TALL  ........ 

Acreage  and  production 
Acreage   


256,090  285,91*0 


—   1,579,600-  1,835.500    '  '  

Reported  to  date  for  19l*9.  with  comparisons,.  3/ 
1,826,250    1,817, PQ  100    7,399.300    8,333,700  7,739.906 

1.863. 730    1.858,630  100    —  r-r: 

Totals  for  past  seasons  _/ 
1,903,930  —         —  7,61*0,1*00  8,669,700  — 


95 


92 
81 

73 
110 
80 
91 
85 
96 
90 
83 


82 


93 


1/    Equivalent  tons  based  on  approximate  net  weight  of  unit  used  An'  estimating -yield  and  production  of  crops. 


Includes  cabbage  used  for  sauerkraut. 
Includes  cabbage  used  for  sauerkraut  and  asparagus  for  processing* 
Acreage  and  production  for  early  fall  only. 

Production  for  early  fall  only.  •.  '  *    '  ' 
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Table  2,-    Truck  crops,  potatoes,  and  sweetpotatoes?    Carlot(rail  and  boat) 
shipments  from  originating  points  in  the  United  States,  indicated 
periods  in  1949,  with  comparisons  if 


Commodity 


Month 


19U8 


Julfc    ,  August  \ 


Week 
ended 
Sept.  18 


1949  (preliminary!" 


Month 


July    !  August 


Week 
ended 


XL 


Beans,  snap  and  lima 

Beets  ,: 

Broccoli  *  

Cabbage  ,„  : 

Cantaloups  »..*....  „: 

Carrot  s  « . . ,  P  ; 

Casaba  melons  •••<>, 

Cauliflower  .  : 

Celery  . . .  ,  • 

Corn,  green   

Cucumb  er  s  » , . ,  ...» 

Eggplant  c  :. 

Greens,  excluding  spinach: 

Honey  Ball  melons  : 

Honey  Dew  melons 

Lettuce  and  romaine  ...,.: 

Mixed  melons  » . •  , . .  J 

Mixed  vegetabl es  . . . . . . . . ; 

Onions  : 

Peas,  green  ; 

Peppers   : 

Persian  melons  '.: 

Spinach  , . . ,  • 

Tomatoes   ...„..: 

Turnips  and  rutabagas 
Wat  ermelons  

• 

Total  of  above 

• 

Potatoes:  : 

Early  , : 

Intermediate  , ....  : 

Late,  surplus  : 

Late,  other  : 

* 

Total  potatoes 
Sweetpotatoes  ,  


Crand  total 


Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

22 

11 

if 

9 

13 

15 

6 

13 

io 

59 

10 

17 

POT 

75!  li 

pki 

kTn 

52  7J?H 
Q,  _5°0 

k  oak 

71  P 
(Id 

<?  p7k 

it  <b5 

xtc.dd 
p 

T<Z~t 

1,451 

c 

k£7 

H 

1  A  C 

10  3 

7  c 

75 

70  7 

cOc 

qa£ 

■)  76 

130 

77 

37 

91  7 

*=17 

117 

XX  t 

x  uo 

1.7 

DO 

T  7 

1  J 

T 

c 

29 

X 

22 

1,701 

1,307 

3^5 

1,156 

5,707 

5,311 

1,381 

5.S70 

82 

72 

68 

39 

1  s6s 

X  5  JUU 

1  Qk7 

l.k33 

1,403 

930 

986 

77  p 

pell 

ki 

"ZAP 

1 1  Q 

7 

1 

110 

i— 0 

inn 
xxU 

35 

9 

59 

75 

23 

68 

1,135 

1,295 

1,282 

s 

6 

5 

9 

9,35s 

3,171 

10,177 

7k  op;? 

PP  oi  k 

0,510 

77  ll)l"7 
33,447 

6.7U 

727 

10 

5,370 

k  £P7 

7    "7*1  £ 

3,71o 

927 

2,127 

4, 600 

1S.77S 

6,5^7 

4, 168 

635 

346 

163 

37* 

16,569 

23,567 

7,647 

12,043 

574 

647 

71 

173 

51,225 

47,128 

l4,22S 

45,663 

oars 

Oars 

10 

1 

1 

6 

63 

18 

548 

220 

3,118 

ppk 

1   i  Lia 
1,1*40 

71  k 
314 

7 

■7 

3 

495 

1  OO 

let 

1  r01c 

330 

12b 

ki 

1,545 

166 

4,274 

1,127 

ao 

39 

2  227 

R82 

1,913 

988 

7A£ 

3UO 

10 

li 

xuo 

3* 

59 

8 

710 

596 

25 

36 

2,251 

20 , 1 89 

4,885 

3 

843 

51 

13,312 

3,957 

188 

35 

14,516 

4,046 

173 

72 

34,878 

9,003 

— /      ,    sui^mcuvs  ujr  uiuuoi-oi-ucjs..     xnexuaes  ij-overnmenT;  pu. 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration* 
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Table  3»"~    -ruck  crops:    Unweighted  average  wholesale  price  at  New  York  and  Ohicagc 
,  for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.  S.  No.  1  when  quoted) , 
.  ■  •  . '  indicated  periods,  1948  and  1949 


"19W 


Market  and  commodity 


Hew  York 


Unit 


Week 
: ended 


HI 


Month 


Week  ended 


Beans,  lima, 


eastern  Bushel  i 

Beans o  snap,  green  eastern  i  Bushel  ' 
Beets,  hunched,  eastern  ,.,21-3/5  boxs 
Beets,  topped,  eastern  .,.,2  Bushel  i' 
Broccoli  3  ..western  ......         Pony  crate  : 

Broccoli,  eastern  .  :  4/5  bu.  box  : 

Cabbage,  domestic,  N.Jer-sey;  SOHLb.  •  sack  :V 
Cabbage,  domestic,  New  York;  50-lb,  sack  S' 

CantaloupSj  Arizona   2.  Jumbo  crate  i 

Cantaloupsj,  California  Jumbo  crate  ? 

Carrots,  bunched,,  western  o?L.  A.  crate  : 
Carrots,  topped,  eastern  .„  S  Bushel  ; 
Cauliflower,  New  York  Cat  skill  s 

s section  crates 
Celery,  G-„  Heart,  .IT.  Jerseys    1/2  crate  i 
Celery,  Qrc  Heart, -.He^r  York  ?l6~inch  crates 
Celery,  Pascal,  California  iNailed  crate  : 

:  2-4  dozen  s 
Corn,  sweet,  yellew, easterns  Bushel  % 
Cucumbers,  eastern  .,,..,.<:  Bushel  : 
Eggplant,  New  Jersey  .  ...».oS      Bushel  *  2 

"Bscarole,  eastern  .  ».:l-3/5  bu.  box: 

Honey  Dew  Melons,  Arizona  .  :Jbo*  Std«,  erV. 
Honey  Dew  Melons,  -Cal  if  ornfeiJbcv  Std,  crt.: 
Sale,  Long  Island  .........  :1- 3/5  "N*  box; 

Lettuce,  Iceberg,  western  c:  Le  A.  crate  1 
Lettuce,  Iceberg,  Ne\*  York  :E»  crt.  2  doz.' 
Lettuce,  Big  Boston,  N.YorksBo  c'rt,  2  doz* 
Onions,  yellow,  eagtern  50-lb,  sack  % 

Onions,  western  1/  .,....-..2  50-lb,  sack  : 

Peas,  green,  western  ... ,.CS  Bushel  I 
Peppers,  green  Bullnose,  v §       ■  '  i 

New  Jersey  ......  J      Bushel     .  s 

Spinach,  Savoy- type,  :       '  '  * 

eastern  ..-)».•  Bushel    '  : 

Tomatoes,  eastern  ......... :l2-qt.  climax 

:  basket 

Tomatoes,  New  York  :    Lug  6X6 

Tomatoes,  New  York  .......  a:    Lug  6X7 


■  !    IS    !  :  :    u      :  ' 


Dpi. 

Pol. 

TN  "1 
Dpi. 

Dole 

Polo 

Polo 

2081 

2.28 

2.71 

2,31+ 

-  . 

2.84 

2.40 

2.77 

2.05 

2e66 

1.99 

1,81 

In  66 

.97 

.92 

.93 

.98 

^SO 

^69 

1.12 

1.58 

1*08 

.  «95. 

1^00 

.96 

6.95 

4,80 

6.50 

7.12 

6,62 

6*80 

1.3S 

1.50 

1.40 

1.61 

lo75 

.85 

1*05 

1.72 

1.77 

lo50 

1.12 

?6b 

•75 

l.bl 

1    ill  1 

1  " 1  ■■ 

5.66 

— — - . 

6«75 

3*90  ' 

"  5.93 

5*82 

5?  50 

4620 

4o49 

7o80 

5. 35 

5<»b5 

5*81 

6.45 

.96 

.92 

1.6b 

1.18 

1?  44 

1  -7)1 
1?  7^" 

2,76 

2.82 

'  3.03 

2. 60 

2.?4 

7  ETC 
,  3*58 

1.29 

1.92 

1.55 

l.b2 

1*75 

2.12 

1»8S 

2.75 

1  ,M  1 

3»06 

3*84 

3?25 

4.78 

4.58 

4.76 

3?  54 

3?  59 

4.58 

1980 

1.88 

'  1.87" 

?78 

i?o6 

2.01 

2.90 

2.18 

2,16 

2o03 

2,45 

1.13 

•  7o 

;  2.72 

092 

=  73. 

t75 

'  1.44 

1^65 

.  i?53- 

1?40 

^.17 

,  Utos 

2,63 

.  M3 

'  3.02 

3«9^ 

3^32 

2,62 

.  2.50 

.82 

.^2 

.89 

.97 

•95 

.85 

M5 

5*50 

5*92  . 

9.0U 

'1UO6 

9.95 

1.12 

— >— 

1.0'5 

2=05 

3?25 

2rj  88 

1.10 

1-31 

1.7.6 

3.03 

I062 

1.75 

1.21 

1.22 

•  i**t..  * 

1. 37 

H.00 

2,40 

2.86 

3.00 

2.84 

2.58 

;  3,59 

4,45 

4,25, , 

2.066 

..3*58 

4.00 

.  1*55 

1,22 

1.85  ' 

1.U6 

.89' 

.86 

.75 

1.'56  " 

1,37 

1.69 

1?70 

1.36 

1.48 

1.38 

08U 

.89 

.90 

2.32 

3.22 

1.94 

1.55 

2e22 

2,18 

1.97 

2.65 

1.61 

1,27 

2.06 

1.59 

-  Continued 
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Table  3»*~    Truck  crops:    Unweighted  average  wholesale  price  at  New  York  and  Chicago 

for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.  S.  No.  1  when  quoted), 
 indicated  periods,  19^8  and  19^9     -  Continued  


1W 


Market  and  commodity 


August. 


Week 
: ended 


Month 


Week  ended- 


:  Sept. 
18 


July  i  August 


TV7 

■bold 

tv  t 
iJ0l» 

TV.  7 

DOl  • 

TV.  7 
UOX  . 

TV  7 

TV  7 
iJOX. 

lc  qt#  baskets 

1,9^ 

7      7  T 
1.11 

7  CC 

1*55 

7     A  C\ 

l,Ob 

,9b 

■ousnei  • 

0  so 

7  55 

5  77. 

0  ki 

p  7n 

P  ony  c  rat  e  : 

5,1b 

0,1)4- 

k  na 

C   A  "2 

C  nC 
b.ub 

jO-lo.  sacic  : 

•9Z 

n  c 

995 

,  ob 

7  AO 

7     7  A 
1,10 

7     7  A 

Miscellaneous: 

7  -zk 

 x,  _    O  /  i 

crat  e  £y  J 

-  1.18 

7  OC 

I025 

•95 

1.30 

7 

1.  do 

Jumbo  crat  e  : 

3b' s  and  4-5 1 s! 

.  b.lb 

5,2b 

Jumbo  crate  ' 

3b' s  and  *p>  s< 

»  5»91 

■z  Co 

3»bc 

5«57 

5»  bl 

k'  7R 

4.  f  5 

k  7A 

L.  A»  crate  ; 

b.  So 

k  QQ 

*+.99 

Db 

c  hp 

50—1 0.  sacK  i 

^        7  57 

7     7  7 
1*1  (- 

7  AS? 

7  AS? 

Pony  crate  ! 

2.25 

2.10 

c.82 

O  "7A 
2.39 

O  07 

0  m 
2.91 

l/2  crate  : 

1.07 

1.26 

1.77 

1,99 

2,31 

2,28 

.    l/2  crate  : 

1,28 

1,68 

1      iiusnel  1 

7  77 
1.73 

1  Co 
be 

0  lie 
c.M-5 

C>  Of? 

T  -70 

!      Bushel  ! 

:  l.9*+ 

1.00 

1.53 

l.oU 

l.lH 

Bushel  ! 

:  1.06 

1.00 

1.19 

I.38 

1,23 

1,00 

!  Elat  crate  i 

I  2.88 

3-kS 

2.88 

i  Flat  crate  , 

!  3,3k 

2o98 

.  3.72 

2,90 

2?62 

2,52 

1    T.      A          v*q  V  q 
t    Jj  •    xv  »    C  id  U  € 

•  oc- 

y  c  uu 

k  7? 

£  Q8 
0  •  70 

»  ijusnex 

•  7C 
•  I  !? 

1     7  Q 

7  07 

Q8 

1  50  1 0,  sacic 

1        7  CA 

;   .  1.  ju 

t  ki 

?   7  1 

P  n  ? 

:  50— lb,  sack 

2.ko 

1.98 

29lk 

:  50-1 b.  sack 

i  2.60 

2.65 

2.91 

2.36 

2.26 

5  Bushel 

!  3.50 

3?69 

3,89 

2.66 

3.50 

^,05 

:  Bushel 

:  2,76 

2,77 

1,90 

1,03 

1,02 

:  Bushel 

:  1,51 

1,38 

1.7S 

1,62 

1.33 

1.H0 

:12  qtr  climax 

:  basket 

:  1.19 

1.22 

1.66 

1.08 

.  .91 

1.15 

:    Lug  6X6 

:  2.9U 

2.U7 

2.66 

2.98 

Chicago 
Beans,  lima,  midwestern  .., 
Beans,  snap,  green, 

midwest ern  

Broccoli,  western  c  

Cabbage,  domestic, 

mi  dwe  s t  ern  ....,........»• 

Cabbage,  domestic,  Illinois 


Cantaloups,  Arizona 
Cantaloups,  California 


Carrots,  bunched,  western  . 
Carrots,  topped,  Illinois  . 
Cauliflower,  western  ...... 

Celery,  G,  Heart,  Michigan 
Celery,  Pascal,  Michigan  .. 
Cucumb  er  s ,  mi  dwe  st  ern  ..... 

Eggplant,  midwestern  

Escarole,  midwestern   

Honey  Dew  Melons,  Arizona  . 
Honey  Dew  Melons,  California 
Lettuce,  Iceberg,  western  • 
Lettuce,  leaf,  Illinois  • 
Onions,  yellow,  midwestern 
Onions,  white,  Colorado  . 
Onions,  Sweet,  Spanish, 

western  •  

Peas,  green,  western  .... 
Peppers,  green  Bullnose, 

midwestern  

Spinach,  flat  type, 

midwestern   

Tomatoes,  midwestern  .... 


Tomatoes,  California 


1J 3  inches  and  larger. 

2/    Approximately  5O-6O  pounds. 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


Table  Truck  crops  for  processing:    Harvested  acreage  and  estimated 

production,  average  1938-17 «  annual  19^8,  and  indicated  I9U9  

•  Harvested  acreage  :  Production  :  1949 


Commodity 


Average 
1938-47 


19^8 


Beans,  lima  1/ 
Beans,  snap  .-, , , 


«   «    J    j  u  'J 


Coi'n,  sweet  2/ . 
Peas,  green  l/ . 
Pimientos 
(Georgia) 

Tomatoes  , 


»  •  •  •  t  c 


Acres 

60,350 
108,350 

lU,glO 
^31,790 
39^,520 

13, 600 
1+98,730 


Acres 

SMlO 
96,080 
13,100 
1+66,500 
37^,2Uo 

1^300 
Uoo,30o 


Prelim- 
inary 
19^9 


Average 
19 38-^7 


19U8 


Ac 


res 


Tons 


Tons 


►  T  , .  ,5as  per- 
.Indicated.,,  f  . 
:  nokQ  Rentage 
'     X^9      ;0f  19U8 


Tons 


99,700      35,260      68,780  72,590 

111,950     1  80,070     1  82,830  216,320 
16,700     116,280       96,900  '  i3S,300 
1+1+9,100  1,037,270  1,262,100  1,239,000 
389,700     382,920     353,960  /  337,530 

21,000       1^,5^40       17,880  23,100 

356,800  2,7iU,Uoo  2,910,300  2,373,500 


Total  7  crops  .81,522,150  1,M+9,130  l,W+,950  l+,l+80,7l+0  M92.750  l+,l+00,3l+0 


Percent 

106 
118 

1^3 
98 

95 

129 
82 

90 


Asparagus  »•,«.,• 
Cabbage,  for    _  _  : 
kraut? .  . . 9 


1/70,990       80,870    3/81,760  91,800 


Contract 
Onen  market  «: 

r  9,100 
9,320 
!•  99,7^ 

8,1+30 
9,920 

12U,600 

9,500 

80,630 

89,330 

180,790 

90,580 
101,020 
235,610 

79,250 

87 

Spinach: 

Winter  and  ! 

» 

spring  

i  23,300 
7,600 

17,^50 

1+.000 

'22,780 

58,100 

iJ+,000 

■  1+2,61+0 
5,900 

62,090 

1I+6 

Acreage  and  i 

production  U/  t.! 

1,55^,550 

1,^75,010 

1,^77,230 

1+,  619,1+70 

5,025,970 

1+,.  5I+1, 680 

90 

Production  reported  on  a  shelled  basis, 
2/    In  husk© 

3/    For  1938,  processing  crop  includes  California  only.    Processing  crop  in  States 
other  than  California  included  with  fresh-market  crop  prior  to  1939» 
4/    Total  for  7  crops  plus  cabbage  contracted  for  sauerkraut  and  winter  and  spring 
spinach  for  processing* 


Table  5*"~    United  States  average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  important 
field  crops^  September  15*  19^9«  with  comparisons  


Commodity  and  unit 

i    5-year  average  : 

July  15, 
19U9 

August  15, 
I9U9  . 

Septvl5, 
:  19U9 

'Aug.  1909:Jan„  19  35:  Sept,  15, - 
s  to  July  ;  to  Dec,  :  19^8 
,    191*4-     :  .1939     :  : 

Sweetpotatoes,  per  bushel  ». 
Beans,  dry,  edible,  per  cvrt 
Peas,  dry,  field,  per  cwt.  1 

l  Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars      Dollars  Dollars 

0^697       0,717         1.53        1.55        1*5^  1.38 
!■       a878         .807         2.32         2,83         2,67  2.30 
t       3,37         3,52          8,33         7.96         7.85  6.81 
!•        —     1/loUo                        3,02         3.03  2.95 

IT    Two-year  average,  1938  and  1939« 


SEPTEMBER  I9-+9  -  2l+  - 

Table  6*~    Frozen  vegetables!    Cold-storage  holdings,  September  1,  I9U9, 

  vith  comparisons   ,  

;  ljjRg     _   19  U9   :Sept.  1 

Commodity  t  '    ':.  :  "s  _  :  ,        ,     J  Sept.  1  iaverage 

.  July  1  .August  l.Sept.  1  ,  July  1  .August  l;(prel>)  ;  iglil^l^g 

'    ri,odo .  • .  "I.JOOO       I^OOO       1,000       1,000       1^000  1,000 
•  po^ds      pounds      pound  s      pounds      pounds      pounds  pounds 

9  ' 

Asparagus  .......   ,.,.S  12,300  12,72^  12,1+66  11,339  11,200  10,733  lU,5l2 

Beans,  lima   :  ll+,83l+  I2tl&i  2I+.33I+  26,689  2l+,5l+?  38,81+0  11,103 

Beans,  snap   :  5,183       5,830  23,063  9,199  15,^73  ^-,7^0  19,110 

Broccoli   .  !  8,120        6,887  5,7&>  11, 95^  10,^87  9,321  6,6l6 

Brussels  sprouts  3,318        2,968  2,30*+  2.U1+8  1,799  1,275  &£&5 

Oauliflover   :  3,85!+       3,228  3,106  53760  5,202  1+,051  3,267 

Corn,  sweet  .  0j  15,1+66  12,720  21,830  g',235  6,9014-  23.1+56  13,881 

Peas,  green  .  :  7S,006  122,131  139s660  85,23!+  113,238  132,239  117, 6Ug 

Pumplrin  and  squash  ...s  3,869        3*633  3,1+33  2,6l6  2,1+80  2,379  M5I+ 

Spinach  . ..:  1^,157  12,30b  10,6ll  25,632  22,1+19  20,2^7  15,705 

All  other  vegetables  . :  22,369  13,853  l9,31-+3  30,^09  2U.103  26,656  33,179 

Total  .  =  „;  131,526    2lU,096    266;910    219,515    237,81+7-  31^,097  2^1,720 

Compiled  from  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 


Table  7^>~  Potatoes!  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  average  1938-^7» 
   annual  19!+8,  and  indicated  19^9  


Group 
and  States 


acreage 


For 


Harvested 
Average?      .  'harvest 


Yield  per  acre   :  

:  Indi-c 


Production 


Average;i9Ug  '.Average  j  igUg  ;cated 


1953-1+7; 


;  19 33-^7  ! 


;  Indi- 
; cated 
i!9^9  1/ 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Eur 

Bu. 

bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

Early  • 

12  States  .. ,1 

1+89 

39I+ 

357 

116 

166 

170 

56,1+22 

65,l+ll+ 

60,1+76 

Intermediate  : 

8  States  0  * . ,2 

259 

211 

183 

127 

172 

11+1+ 

32,509 

36,231+ 

26, 398 

Lat_e%  surplus  2 

3  Eastern  „ » . S 

521 

1+U2 

331 

193 

296 

26l 

102,591 

130,770 

99,520 

5  Central 

713 

1+1+7 

1+16 

101 

1U9 

ll+l 

71,172 

66,760 

58,815 

10  Western 

1+66 

1+1+3 

1+1I+ 

209 

272 

233 

97,3^5 

120,219 

96,387 

18  States; 

1,700 

l,3;2 

1,211 

161 

239 

210 

271, 1^7 

317,7^9 

25^,722 

Late,  other  ; 

5  IT,  England  3 

61 

50 

1*5 

166 

212 

179 

10,099 

10,625 

8,055 

5  Central  , ?p 1 

219 

110 

99 

105 

lUl 

133 

22,938 

15,558 

13,170 

1  South**  i 

western  .  a • 

1+ 

3 

78 

90 

80 

290 

270 

2U0 

11  States-1 

283 

163 

120 

163 

ll+6 

33,326 

26,^53 

21.1+65 

Late,  total  s 

29  States  ...S 

1,933 

1,1+91+ 

1,358 

155 

230 

203 

3C1+.1+73 

31^202 

276,187 

37  late  and 

intermediate  . 

2,2Ul 

1,705 

1,5^1 

152 

223 

196 

336,982 

380,1+36 

302,535 

Total,  : 

United  States? 

2,730 

2,099 

1,898 

ll+6 

212 

191 

393,ii03 

1+1+5,850 

363,061 

-  25  ~ 


Table  8s-    Potatoes:    Unweighted  average  price  per  100  pounds  for  stock 
of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.  S.  No-,  1  size  A,  v/hen 
quoted)  at  shipping  points  and  terminal  markets,  indicated 
 periods,  19^8  and  19u9 


Location  and  variety 


1951 


Month 


Week  ended 


•  ->  V 

July    |  August  *  Sept  • :  10  ]  Sept.  17 


Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 


F.  0.  B. .  SHIPPING  POINTS 
Yakima  Valley,  Washington, 

Long,  White  l/  ............ 

Yakima  "Valley,  Washington,, 

Russet  -Burbank  ij  . 
Onley,  Virginia,  Cobbler 
Hendersonville,  Nc  0,;, 

Cobbler  and  Green  Mountain 
Central  Hew  Jersey  point s„ 

various  varieties  .......... 

Gillcrest  District,  Colorado 

Bliss  Triumph  1/  e . . » .  . . . . 
G-illcrest  District,  Colorado 

Cobbler  1/  »  

Riverhead,  Long  Island, 

various  varieties  • .  c 


Stevens  Point.  Wisconsin 


Round  White  

Rochester,  New  York, 

various  varieties 
Presque  Isle,  MaineB 

various  varieties  ... 
NEW  YORK  : 

Long  White,  western  l/ 
Russet  Burbank,  Idaho  1/  0 * « 

Cobbler,  eastern  e.  

Chippewa,  Long  I sland  ...... 

G-reen  Mountain  and  Katahdin, 

Long  I  sland  • ....  „  ...... , .  • 

Katahdin,  New  Jersey   

CHICAGO 

Long  White,  western  ij  

Russet  Burbank,  Idaho,  l/  ... 
Bliss  Triumph,  western  l/  •• 
Bliss  Triumphj  midwestern  .. 
Chippe.wa,  Wisconsin  .;•..•,,»« 
Cobbler,  midwestern 


Red  Warbaa  midwestern 


2,23 
2.51 

206g 
2.1+0 
2.35 


26gU 
2.88 


3.8*+ 
3.SS 
3.52 


3/3^2 


—  1.98 


2,59 

2.  6l 

2.56 

2.31+ 
2.50 


1+.68 
^,77 
2,75 
2.89 

2.88 


U?32 


3c  22 


3.97 
3.51 


2.85   

2.62  — 

2.81   

2.90  3/3.29 


1.86 
2,23 


2.82 

  2/2.99 

2.1+8 

  2,03 

~  1.95 
2.73  2,51+ 


U.6o 

2.89 

2.96 

2.87 
2.77 

3.5^ 
3.38 
^.28 


3/3.23 


2/ 


2.5H 

2.52 

2c  57 
2.39 
2.1+9 


H.51 

^.71 
2.78 

2,95. 
2.92 


2.75 

-2. 3.5  . 

2.88 


2.7^ 

2/2.96 
2.5U 


2.1+6 

2.05 
2.21+ 

2.09 

M9 
5.10 

2.77 
2.88 

2.92 


2.7s 
2.1+0 

2.5+5 
2.88 


Washed  stock. 
U.  S.  No.  1, 
Nebraska. 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


septsmbsr  191+9 
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Table  9,-    Sweetpotatoes?    Acreage,  .  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
average  1933-1+7  0  annual  -I9U8 ,  and  indicated  19^9 


Group 
and  State 


Acreage 


Yield -oer  acre 


Production 


Harvested    :    I  or 
,  _  : harvest 


Indi-  : 


Average: 


'Average* 

193SA7: 19!ts  :eatei 


Average" 


:  Indi- 


:  19I+8  :cated 


j  19k9    .1938-^7.  .  19^9 


1,000 

1,000  . 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres  - 

acres 

Bushels 

Bushel s 

Bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

"bushels 

C  ent  ral  ? 

7.36U 

Atlantic  1/  S 

57 

50 

>+9 

123 

120 

6,997 

5,ggg 

Lower  ; 

Atlantic  2/  ? 

2i+i 

177 

•  .  89 

96 

•  99 

21,1+og 

15,g09 

17,520 

South  I 

Central  3/  „i 

385 

276 

27I+ 

8U 

S7 

95 

32,357 

2h,133 

26,015 

North  '! 

Central  kj  „J 

17 

iu 

13 

9S 

100 

102 

1 , 660 

1,1*00 

1,326 

California  oaj 

11 

10 

11 

107 

110 

105 

1,20*+ 

1,100 

1,155 

Total,  i 

United  State  si 

711 

51U 

52U 

90 

97 

99 

63,626 

i+9,go6 

51,901* 

T/    New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  • . 

2/    North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. - 

3/  Kentucky s  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

kj    Indiana,  Illinois Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  .   .  . 


Table  10,-  Commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market:  .  Average  prices  received 
 by  growers,  United  States,  September  1-15,  191+9.  with  comparisons  


Container 


Commodity 


Unit      ;  Weight 


August 


Sept, 


2m 


June    *  July  '.August 


Sept, 

1^ 


Asparagus  ....... :Crate 

Beans,  lima  .„.,,: Bushel 
Beans,  snap  ......  :3ushel 

Beets   :Bushei 

Cabbage  ..........  ;Ton 

Cantaloups  Crate 
Carrots  ......... :Bushel 

Cauliflower  Crate 

Celery  ,....!  1/2  crate 

Cucumbers  :  Bushel 

Eggplant  ... c .... : Bushel 

Lettuce   ,: Crate 

Onions  :  Sack 

Peas,  green  : Bushel 

Peppers,  green  ,.: Bushel 

Spinach  . . . ,  •  Bushel 

Tomatoes  %  Bushel 

Watermelons  ...o.:1000 


Pounds 

30 
32 
30 
52 
2000 
70 
•  50 
37 

.  65 

.  .  US 

•  •  33 
.  70 
50 
30 
25 
IS 

53 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


2.75 
2a25 

1.10 
2U.90 
2.30 
1.25 

1.1+0 

1,55 
1,1+5 
1*00 

2,25 
1.05 

l.SO 

1.U5 

,95 
2.60 
312.00 


2.60 
2,25 
1.25 
23.60 
2.20 
1,50 
1.20 
1,75 
1,75 

,70 
2.60 

,90 
1,70 
1.30 

,90 
2.05 
261.00 


3.^5 
2,25 
1.80 
1.15 
28.70 
2.90. 

1,55 
1.1+0 
2.20 

1.1+0 
1.25 

1.95 
1.60 

2,15 
2.60 

.75 

2,10 
37*+ o  00 


1+.20 
2.20 
1.85 
1.15 
Hi.  90 
2.70 
1.70 
1.50 
1,95 
1.50 
1.65 

2,55 
1.20 

2.05 
1.1+0 
1.10 

2.65 

230.00 


1.95 
1.80 
1.10- 
38.30 
2.40 
1.60 
1.20 

1.75 
1.20 
.85 
4.65 

1-15. 
1.80 

1.25 
1.05 
1.75 
269.00 


2.45 
1.95 
I.05 
33.80 
2.10 

1.75 
1.80 

2.00 
1.60 

•  .70 
5.45 
1.60 
3.00 
.90 
1.05 
I.65 

223.00 
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Tahle  11.-    Sweetpotatoes:    Unweighted  average  wholesale  price  per  "bushel 

for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (Uo        No.  1  when 
 quoted)  at  Hew  York  and  Chicago,  indicated  periods,  19^3  and  19^9  


Market  and  type 


:  Week 
August  ;  ended 
J Sept.  1? 


Month  

July    '.  August 


Week  ended 
Sept.  IO! Sept.  17 


Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 


F.  0.  B.  SHIPPING-  P0I1JTS 


New  Orleans,  Louisiana  J 

Eastern  Snore  Maryland  l 

2.35 

2.39 



3.05 

3?0k 

3.00 



1,7S 

— 

2.05 

1.98 

Eastern  Shore  Virginia  ; 

J-  •  1  ± 

■i 

U.50 

6.69 

Porto  Hi  can,  Florida  ,.j 

3.53 
2.93 
3.55 

2.1S 

1.9S  ■ 
2,06 

3?5i 
3.^3 

2.3S 

2.22 

2.05 

2,05 

Golden,  Virginia   <.»„i 

Golden,  North  Carolina  ..,..< 

— 

Porto  Mean,  Louisiana  if  ..; 

3.20 

3,32 

3,91 

Forto  Mean,  North  Carolina  ; 

and  South  Carolina  .<,,,.»„: 

3.57 
3.00 

2.88 
2.22 
2.25  ' 

5.10 

U.25 
3.9^ 

■ds\, 
3.^1 

2.08 

3.62 

3.35 

2.31 

Jersey  type,  Virginia  ! 

CHICAGO 

Porto  Eican,  Florida  ....... 

Porto  Eican,  Louisiana 
Porto  Pican,  Tennessee  ..».. 

:  2.85 
:  2.50 
'  2.35 

3,08 
2,76 
2c  57 

5«S5 
5. 50 

3»65 
3»u5 

3,7^ 
3.55 
2/3.00 

3,56 

3.^9 
2/3.08 

TJ~  Approximately  ■  50-pound  crate 
2/  Illinois. 

Compiled  from  records  of"  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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Table  12  c-    Beans,  dry,  edible:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 

average  1933-47,  annual  1948,  and  indicated  1949  

Production  1/ 


Group 
of  States 


Maine,  New  York 
Michigan, and 
Minnesota  2/  &» 
Nebr. ,  Mont . , 
Idaho,  Wyoe, 
Washington  Sj  • 
Colo.,  N.  Mex. , 
Ariz,,  &  Utah 
Calif  orniai. 
Standard  lima 
Baby  lima  . . . 
Other  5/ 


Acreage 


Yield  per  acre 


Harvested 
Avar 


For 


ft-verage;    Qka  :  harvest :  1Q,*  i77 


'Average' 


:  Indi- 

1948  tcated 
:  1949 


Indi- 


1,000  1,000 
acres  acres 


1,000 

acres    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds 


1,000  1,000 
"bags  "bags 


TOTAL  U.  S. 


67s 

683 

682 

257 

979 

950 

5,725  6,689 

27s 

352 

355 

1,^39 

'  1,629 

1,539 

3,925  5,231 

530 

508 

U58 

U97 

569 

627 

2,625  2,892 

92 

66 
194 

70 

75 

223 

92 
72 
190 

I.27H 
1,^52 

1,138 

1,776 
1,329 

1,450 
1,^50 
1,250 

1,177  1,21+3 
964  1,081 
2,319  3,097 

1,239 

1,917 

1,255 

919 

1,027  . 

1,059 

16,855  .20,833 

1,000 

hags 


6.U76 

5,1+64 
2,870 

l,33*+ 
1,131 
2,375 

19,650 


IT    Bags  of  100  pounds,  uncleaned  "beans;  includes  beans  for  seed. 

2/  Largely  pea  beans,  but  most  important  source  also,  of  Red  Kidney,  Yelloweye,  and 
Cranberry,. 

j/    Largely  Great  Northern,  but  Idaho  also  is  the  most  important  source  of  . 
Srnall  Reds. 

4/    Largely  Pinto  beans. 

5j    Mostly  Blackeye,  Small  White,  and  Pink, 


Table  13.-  Peas,  dry,  field:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
 average  1958-1+7,  annual  1943,  and  indicated  194-9  l/ 


State 


Acreage 


Harvested 


For 

Average:  j^ty'g.  ; harvest 


1532-47: 


1949 


Yield  per  acre 


Average 
1938-47 


1948 


Indi- 
cated 
1949 


Production 


Average 
1932-47 


:  Indi- 
1948  :cated 
:  1349  .. 


1,000    1,000      1,000  1,000    1,000  1,000 

acres    acres     acres    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds      bags  2 /bags  2/  bags  2/ 


Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
Montana  . . , 

I  daho  

Wyoming  , . . 
Colorado  . . 
Washington  . 
Oregon  .... 
California 


3/  5 
3/14 

32 
130 

3/  2 
20 
210 

23 
7/21 


3 

4- 

9 

68 
2 
20 
150 
18 
18 


2  3/254 
*  i/1,122 
9  1,165 
110  1,224 
2  3/1,118 
28  852 
129  1,302 
16  l/^g 
18  3/988 


900 
1,200 
1,250 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 
1,300 
1.300 

960 


850 
1,050 
1,050 

960 
1,000 
1,000 

860 

650 

1,000 


3/39 

J/160 

374 

1,653 

3/24 

170 
2,850 
^.6 

3/204 


27 

48 
112 
8l6 

24 
200 
1,950 
234 

173 


17 
42 

94 

1,056 

20 
280 
1,625 

io4 

ISO 


United  States 


442      292        378     1,231   1,227        904     5,620    3,524  3,4i8 


ly    In  principal  commercial  producing  States.    Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and 

cannery  peas  harvested,  dry. 

2/    Bags  of  100  pounds \  uncleaned. 

3/    Short-time  average. 
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